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TECHNICAL CHAPTER.— NO. 2. 



PAPER-HANGINGS. 



E. D. 




HE fashion of covering the 
walls of apartments with dec- 
orative paper-hangings, or, 
as the French called them, 
Papier s picnts, was derived, 
like paper-making, from the 
Chinese, and England, it is 
said, was the first country to 
imitate the specimens of their 
skill that has been imported 
there. 

To this art we are indebted for 
much of the appearance of com- 
fort and respectability which pre- 
vails in the houses of the middle 
and lower classes of this country. 
The wealthy can, and often do, 
adopt other modes of ornamentation, but for the pro- 
fessional and working classes, paper-hangings, varying 
in price and in style, afford the means of clothing the 
walls of their dwellings cheerfull}'- and pleasingly, and 
in a more or less elegant manner, according to the means 
of the owner. Paper hangings, even of the lowest 
price and quality, may yet, by their simplicity and good 
taste, greatly enhance the beauty of a cottage and in-' 
crease the sense of comfort in its occupants. 

For there is no question but that the feeling of com- 
fort is largely influenced by the color and fitness of the 
objects around us. Who has not felt relieved on enter- 
ing a room with a cold northern aspect, to find the walls 
. covered with rose-colored or crimson papering, or with 
paper in which the warmer tints predominate ? and who 
has not experienced, on the other hand, a sense of cool- 
ness on finding a room with a bright southern aspect 
judiciously papered with an admixture of a cold color, 
such as bluish green (in contradistinction to the bright 
yellowish green, which gives a sense of heat rather than 
coolness) ? 

The apparent warmth or coldness of a room is not the 
only point on which it is influenced by the nature of its 
paper-hangings; its apparent size and height are in- 
creased or diminished by the same means. Papers of a 
large pattern greatly reduce the apparent size, those of 
a large and flowing pattern the height; a paper in 
which perpendicular lines predominate, although the 
pattern be large, does not so much affect the apparent 
height. To cover a small room with paper of a large 
pattern is a mistake; a still worse mistake is to paper 
the ceiling, as is sometimes done. 



The best effect is produced by using papers in which 
the pattern and colors are quiet and harmonious and do- 
not strike the eye. The walls of a room are like the 
background of a picture, and should be treated so as to- 
relieve and set off the objects in front of them, and to 
give repose to the eye. A paper presenting sudden 
contrasts in color, and strongly marked lines in the pat- 
tern, forms the worst possible background for pictures, 
and the most unfavorable accompaniment for furniture, 
draperies and objects of taste. The spotty effect of 
such a paper interferes with all the minor objects in the 
apartment, and gives an unpleasant and bewildering 
effect. Modern paper-bangings are frequently made to* 
represent columns, friezes, pilasters, etc., dividing the 
room into compartments. 

Notwithstanding the beautiful execution of some of 
these papers, they cannot be recommended as in good 
taste. The introduction of real objects of the kind 
would be an absurdity in a situation where their support 
is not needed; therefore sham pilasters, etc., must be- 
wrong. The introduction of flowers and conventional- 
forms for the ornamentation of walls is not unnatural, 
consequently their imitation does not involve ait 
absurditv. 




Frfnch Wall Paper Design. 
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THE DECORATOR AND FURNISHER 
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English Wall Pater Design. 



It was suggested, a few years ago, that paper-hangings 
might be made instructive, as well as ornamental, by 
the introduction of poetical and other sentences of a 
moral and religious kind. In former days it was not 
uncommon to have the walls adorned with tablets, 
containing sentences from various authors, and there 
are drawings still extant of those which ornamented 
the apartments of Sir Nicholas Bacon in London, 
England. 

It has therefore been thought desirable thatpaperings 
of a similar kind should be prepared, with compartments, 
representing tablets in which appropriate mottoes should 
be printed in the old English or German characters. 
This custom would be liable to many abuses, arising 
from the defective tastes of those who had the choosing 
of the mottoes; but perhaps this is not a sufficient rea- 
son why we should discard a practice which might be 
productive of useful results. 

The early method of making paper hangings was by 
stenciling, as that mode of painting was called, in which 
apiece of pasteboard, or sheet metal, with patterns cut 
out in it, was laid on the paper, and water colors were 
applied with a brush to the back of the pasteboard, so 
that the colors were delivered through the openings, 
and formed the patterns upon the paper. When the 
first series of colors have become dry, another might be 
applied with a second piece of pasteboard, and so on, 
until considerable variety is attained, but at much cost 
of time and trouble. These processes were afterwards 
superseded by those of the calico-printer, which were 
successfully applied to the manufacture of paper- 
hangings. 

In printing by hand, as many blocks are required as 
there are shades and varieties of color, except when two 
colors are purposely blended, as yellow and blue to pro- 
duce green, etc. It is quite common to see specimens 
of decorative paper-hangings requiring a large number 
of blocks to produce the pattern. The labor and skill 
bestowed on some of these papers is immense, but •the 
effect is not always proportionately good. In fact, the 
attempt to bring as many colors as possible into one 
composition is very much to be deprecated. The result 
may astonish, but it will be seldom pleasing to persons 
of good taste. 



The blocks of the paper-hanger, like those of the 
calico and floor-cloth printer, consist of engraved pieces 
of pear tree or sycamore, mounted on poplar or pine 
wood. Each has four pin-points at the corners, which 
make guide-marks on the paper for placing there suc- 
ceeding blocks on the same spot. These blocks are 
pressed on the sieves of color, and applied in succession 
with some force to the paper. These sieves or drums 
are covered with calf's skin, and float in a tub of water 
thickened with parings of paper from the bookbinder's. 
The drum is kept uniformly covered with color by a 
boy, who takes up a small quantity on a brush and dis- 
tributes it afresh over the surface after every applica- 
tion of the block. The workman, in pressing down the 
block charged with color on the surface of the paper, 
employs a lever to increase the power of his arm, the 
boy drawing away a portion of the paper at intervals 
across a wooden trestle — hence the name "tireur" 
(drawer) given to the child. 

When the piece has received one set of colored im- 
pressions, the workman, assisted by the drawer, hangs 
it up to dry on poles near the ceiling, to which hooks 
are attached. If the paper is of the description called 
flock-paper, the pattern is first printed in size, then, 
with a preparation of varnish, and before this is dry, 
the colored flock prepared from wool is sifted over the 
paper and adheres to the varnished parts. The prepara- 
tion of the flock is as follows : When obtained from the 
woolen cloth manufacturers it consists of particles cut 
off by the shearing machines, and may be either white 
or colored; if white it has to be scoured and dyed to the 
proper tint. It is then stove-dried and ground to a fine 
powder. This is further prepared by sifting to different 
degrees of fineness in a bolting-machine. It is then 
placed in a chest, or drum, whose width and capacity 
are such that the boy can draw the printed paper into 
it by degrees at its full width and sprinkle the flock 
thereon. 

{Completed next month.) 




French Wall Paper Design 



